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Aoderator Denny: 


| Good evening, neighbors. Many 
'f us have sons, brothers, nephews, 
‘rr husbands fighting lawlessness 
nd brutal aggression in order that 
ju and I may be free from the 
errors of totalitarianism and the 
wolice state. Surely it behooves 
I! of us to spend all the time 
ecessary to find the right answer 
>» tonight's question: ‘What 
jolicies Should We Follow in 
icder to End the War in Korea?” 


_And when we say this, we mean 
>» end it, having achieved our 
bjectives of repelling aggression 
ad restoring peace. Senator 
ichard Nixon, of California, and 
eaator John Sparkman, of Ala- 
ama, agree completely on these 
bjectives, as do most of the 
‘merican people. They differ only 
s to method. 
Although the United States is 
urnishing 90 per cent of the 
med forces in Korea, exclusive 
— the South Koreans, we must 
smember that this action rep- 
‘sents the combined resolution of 
2 nations of this world. And 
ere are political considerations 
hich sharply divide our allies. 
s was said of the League of Na- 
ons twenty yeats ago, it is not 
e United Nations that is being 
sted, but the capacity of the in- 
vidual member nations to uphold 
e extension of the principle of 
w to the world community. 


So, Senator Nixon and Senator 
varkman, we seek your counsel 
1 a very knotty problem. As the 
ew York-World Telegram put 
yesterday: “We need to arrive 
a foreign policy the country 
il understand—a policy the coun- 
» can live with and win with; 
policy which makes sense; a 
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policy which will give hope and 
purpose to the brave soldiers who 
man our guns in Korea.” 


We'll hear first from Senator 
Richard M. Nixon, of California, 
member of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 


Senator Nixon: 


Well, first, Mr. Denny, let me 
say that I believe Town Meeting is 
to be congratulated for stating so 
clearly and concisely the real issue 
confronting the American people 
in the great debate which is rock- 
ing the country today. There has 
been too much talk of the relative 
merits of MacArthur and Truman, 
of the differences between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, of the pos- 
sible conflicts between the policy 
of the United States and the other 
United Nations, and not enough 
emphasis on the real problem. 

“How do we end the war in 
Asia?” We can end the war in 
Korea in one of three ways. First, 
we can get out of Korea. Second, 
we can win the war through a 
military victory on the battlefield. 
And third, we can end it by a 
political settlement at the confer- 
ence table. 


Under present conditions, two 
of these three possible ways of 
ending the war must be rejected. 
We cannot get out of Korea be- 
cause this would be the greatest 
possible encouragement we could 
give to the communist aggressors 
in Asia and would probably re- , 
sult eventually in the fall of all of 
Asia to the Communists and, then 
a Third World War. 


A political settlement with the 
Chinese Communists is not pos- 
sible because they insist that such 
a settlement must: give them a 
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seat in the United Nations and 
control over the Island of For- 
mosa. To agree to such conditions 
now or in the future would be 
outright appeasement, and _ this 
course would lead to World War 
III. This means, then, that the 
only way we can end the war in 
Korea is to win it on the battle- 
field. 


Victory on the battlefield is not 
possible under the present restric- 
tions which have been imposed on 
our field commanders and fight- 
ing forces by the United Nations. 
General Ridgway, General Mac- 
Arthur’s successor, has. said, and 
I quote, “I would see no end to 
the military operations unless there 
were a political settlement.” 


General MacArthur was fired be- 
cause he suggested steps which he 
said could and should be taken to 
bring military victory on the 
battlefield. But Secretary Ache- 
son and the Administration, in 
opposing the steps General Mac- 
Arthur recommends, have con- 
sistently failed to offer any alter- 
native program of their own. The 
Administration policy adds up to 
this: Continue the war as it is 
until the Communists, somehow, 
sometime in the future, see the 
light and quit. Their only other 
alternative would be to make a 
political settlement with the Com- 
munists, and this, we have seen, 
would mean appeasement and 
eventual war. So either way, the 
Administration policy is a war 
policy, a continuance of the present 
war, or a_ political settlement 
which would bring another war in 
the future. 


Among the reasons they give for 
rejecting MacArthur’s proposals 
for ending the war in Korea are 


that the action he advises would 
‘lead to World War III, but they 


fail to recognize that the continu- | 
ance of the Korean War itself is 
as great a threat to the peace of 
the world as could exist. They 
say that continuance of the war 
is hurting the enemy more than 
“it hurts us, but they ignore the 
fact that not one Russian soldier 
is fighting in “Korea, and that it — 
is the United States, not Russia, 
which is suffering 2,000 casualties 
a week in Korea. They say that — 
to adopt MacArthur’s proposals — 
might alienate our allies, but for 
every one man from the other 
United Nations in Korea, exclu- 
sive of the South Korean forces, — 
there are ten Americans. It 
might be well that our diplomats 
give the same weight to the rec- 
ommendations from our allies to 
end the war which their contribu- 
tions in troops bear to our own 
on the battlefield. (Applause) 


Therefore, I believe that we have © 
no other choice than to take the — 
necessary steps which will end 
the war in Korea with victory, 
and not appeasement. I suggest 
these steps: 


One, stop all trade with Com. | 
munist China, including the billion — 
dollars’ worth of goods which the 
British are shipping into the port 
of Hong Kong annually. 


Two, give our commanders the 
right to establish air reconnaissance 
over the mainland of China so 
that we at least can prepare for 
the offensives which they are 
mounting. 


Three, remove the restrictions — 
on the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa so that the Communists — 
will have to divert some of their 
troops from the Korean _battle- 
field, in order to defend against 
the threat of invasion from the 
south. 

Fourth, ask for more help from 


| ( 

he other allies on the Korean 
attlefield. They have as great 
in interest in bringing this war 
0 a successful conclusion as we 
lave. 

' And Five, warn the Chinese 
Communists that unless they cease 
ending troops and supplies into 
Sorea by a certain date, our com- 
nahders in the field will be given 
he authority to bomb the bases 
mon which those troops and sup- 
lies are coming. 

This program, I submit, is the 
retry least we can do to back up 
he 350,000 American boys who 
re fighting in the mud and blood 
n Korea. The way to end the 
vat in Asia is to win the war 
mn Korea. (Applause) 


foderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Nixon, for 
perfectly definite set of pro- 
osals. I’m sure that our next 
peaker has his set of proposals 
eady, also. Our next speaker 
as the unique distinction of hay- 
“gz been elected at the same time 
9 both the House and the United 
tates Senate in the year 1946. 
enator Sparkman, you've been 
1ighty close to these problems. we 
re discussing tonight as a mem- 
er of the Senate Foreign Relations 
‘ommittee and a Delegate to the 
ifth United Nations General As- 
embly last fall. Will you tell 
s in what respects you differ with 
enator Nixon, and what policy 
ou think we should follow in 
rder to end the war in Korea? 
enator John Sparkman, Democrat 
f Alabama. 


enator Sparkman: 


Mr. Denny, first let me answer 
1 question that was proposed in 
1e beginning, “Why did the Presi- 
ent fire General MacArthur?” 
low, the President did not fire 


General MacArthur because he 
suggested a plan. The reason 
General MacArthur was fired was 
this: 

Under our setup, we have the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff whose job it 
is to plan strategy and to plan 
our military * operations. Our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did make 
their plans, and General Mac- 
Arthur was not willing to fall in 
line with those plans, those orders 
that were given to him by our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. And that is 
the reason the President felt that 
there was no alternative except 
to relieve General MacArthur 
from his command. 


All of us want to end the war 
in Korea successfully as soon as 
possible. America is struggling to- 
day to determine how best to do 
this. If ever there was an issue 
that should be settled with ab- 
solute disregard of. personalities 
and emotionalism, it is this issue. 
For on this decision may depend 
the very security of this country 
and the safety of our homes and in- 
stitutions. 


We went into Korea to repel 
aggression. Our purpose—and the 
United Nations’ purpose—devel- 
oped out of the realization that 
unless the free nations stood to- 
gether, they would fall separately. 
We realized that if the communist 
aggressors were allowed to carry 
through their program of piece- 
meal conquest, their strength would 
be the greater, and the power of the 
free world would be diminished. 


We know from recent and bitter 
experience that the only way to 
deal with aggression is to stop, it 
dead in its tracks. Up to now, 
the gallant men who have fought 
in Korea have denied the Com- 
munists the fruits of aggression. 
First, the North Koreans, and now 


the Chinese, have been terribly 
punished in learning that attack 
upon their neighbors cannot suc- 


ceed. But we are not thfough. 
Now, there are three possible 
choices. 


First, pull out of Korea. Sec- 
ond, conduct a more aggressive 
war. Third, continue the war, 
limited to Korea. 


Few people advocate the frst. 
It would mean virtually a_ sur- 
render of all of Asia, including 
probably Japan and the Philip- 
pines to the Communists. 


Many people advocate the sec- 
ond choice. It is the course pro- 
posed by General MacArthur and 
in this connection I would like to 
say to my friend, Senator Nixon, 
that I do not argue that General 
MacArthur wants to extend or 
spread the war. No one knows 
whether his proposal would have 
that effect. But I do say that we 
would be taking a tremendous risk, 
much more than the normal cal- 
culated risk, of extending the war 
into World War III before we are 
ready and in a place where we do 
not want it if and when it must 
come, | 

Even General) MacArthur him- 
self, in presenting his proposal to 
Congress, recognized this and based 
his prediction against it upon two 
assumptions. I quote these from 
his speech as follows: “China is 
already engaging with the maxi- 
mum power it can commit, and 
the Soviet will not necessarily 
mesh its actions with our moves.” 
If either of these assumptions 
should fail to prove true, the re- 
sult might be tragic. 


The third choice is to continue 
to fight a war limited, so far as 
it is in our power to do so, 
Korea. This is a hard course 
follow. In many respects it is 


similar to the manner in which 
World War II was fought in the 
Pacific. Then, as now, the great. 


stake for which we were fighting | 


Then it was time to 
Now ¢ 


was time. 
finish the war in Europe. 


it is time to rebuild the strength ' 
of the free world to the point } 


that we can talk to Russia in a 
way that she can understand—at 
the conference table, if she will 
have it; in combat, if she insists. 
(Applause) 

Regardless of the complaint, 
and I certainly join in it, that the 
other member nations of the 
United Nations have not done 
their full part in the war in 
Korea, we must keep in mind that 
this is a joint undertaking, and 
that an overwhelming majority of 
the free world is on our side. 
Slowly but surely we have been 
strengthening the faith of free 
peoples in the effectiveness of 
united action against aggression. 
Russia has worked day in and day 
out to make us appear as ag- 
gressors. She can win no greater 


victory than that of succeeding in — 


this venture of breaking the free 
nations away from us. 


Last Saturday, a very able 
Republican, Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, apparently had this 
in mind when he so well said: 
“The aim of our foreign policy can 
be simply stated. It is to preserve 
peace and, if the struggle against 
communism should turn to war, 


to have effective allies, for the 
tragically simple reason that the ~ 


sons of American mothers must 
not be forced to bear the full load 
of combat alone.” 


I wish I could lay down a win- | 


ning plan for the war in Korea. 
I do not know nor can anyone 
else know for certain what plan 
can win. I know in my heart that 


ie. : } ; 
united people can win. I know , 


tt by law we have placed the 
ponsibility of working out the 
inning plan upon the Joint 
iefs of Staff. They are military 
derts. They are the Nation’s 
litary advisers. I have great 
th and confidence in them. For 
‘ part, I will follow their advice. 


\derator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Sparkman. 
»w at this time in our program, 
have’ an opportunity for an 
thange of views between our 
> distinguished speakers, and 
ll start with Senator Nixon. 
gator Nixon, have you a com- 
nt on Senator Sparkman’s plan? 
Senator Nixon: Well, Senator 
urkman, Jet me say at the out- 
that I think we all realize that 
have the same objective. We 
pt to end the war, as Mr. Denny 
nred out at the beginning of 
; discussion. The question is one 
methods. 

fhe question which runs through 
‘mind after hearing your pro- 
@is is a very simple one. It’s 
;. First of all, if you do not 
port any or all of the pro- 
als which I have set forth in 
own remarks, do you believe 
t we can win the war in Korea 
h the present restrictions that 
e been imposed upon our 
yps by the United Nations’ di- 
ive, and if not, what do you 
pose to do so that our troops 
win the war in Korea? 


enator Sparkman: Well, now, 
1 matter of fact, Senator Nixon 
es a very interesting point. 
1 know, if we would analyze 
situation we would not find 
nuch difference as many people 
n to think in the things that 
eral MacArthur has advocated 
‘the things that the Adminis- 
ion and the United Nations 


have proposed to do. It was pub- 


lished in the papers over a month 
ago that in the event there should 
be air attack of substantial amount 
from the Red Chinese, we would 
bomb the bases in Manchuria. 
Now, I don’t know why it is that 
we have overlooked that, but that 
was carried in the press of this 
country before General MacArthur 
came back. ‘’ 


About the only real difference 
is that General MacArthur did not 
tie that condition to it. General 
Stratemeyer did. And a further 
difference is that General Mac- 
Arthur has advocated using the 
Nationalist Chinese troops—I 
understand him at one time to say 
in Korea, and at another time, on 
the Chinese mainland. We have 
been strengthening the Nationalist 
Chinese troops on Formosa, and J 
personally have always held in my 
mind the thought that they did 
constitute a real asset and that 
sometime there would be a real 
place in which they could be used. 


Senator Nixon: Well, my com- 
ment on those two points that 
Senator Sparkman has made so 
well is pretty direct, and I would 
say this. First of all, why is it 
that we should wait until the 
Chinese Communists bomb our 
troops in Korea before we return 
and retaliate against them? Now 
there is a good reason for that. 
The reason is because we want 
to hold up before the world that 
they have been the aggressor and 
get world opinion on our sidé in 
the event that we bomb them. 
Why not then go a step further, 
as I have proposed here this eve- 
ning, and warn them that unless 
they quit sending other supplies, 
as well as sending planes over the 
battlefield, by a certain date that 
then we will bomb them? If we 
do that and if they stop, then the 


war will be over. Now, it seems 
to me that that is a reasonable 
proposal. 


As far as the Formosan situation 
is concerned, I want to point out 
one very significant difference be- 
tween what the Administration 
has advocated and what General 
MacArthur has advocated and what 
I propose here this evening. The 
Administration has sent a military 
mission to Formosa for the pur- 
pose of building up the defenses 
of Formosa to defend it against 
the Chinese Communists, but at 
the same time, right at the present 
time, in the Formosan waters, what 
do we find? The Seventh Fleet 
of the United States acting under 
direction of the President guaran- 
teeing the Chinese Communists 
that the Formosans will not attack 
the Chinese mainland! Now I say 
that that doesn’t make sense. I 
say that if we build up the forces 
in Formosa, we should remove the 
restriction which we have placed 
upon it, because let me say that 
if we never land a man or if the 
Formosans never land a Formosan 
Chinese or a Nationalist Chinese 
on the coast of China, the very 
threat of that landing —a threat 
which does not exist at the pres- 
ent time because of what we are 
doing—the threat of that landing 
would be enough to immobilize 
hundreds of thousands of troops 
who ate now available on the 
Korean battlefront. 


Mr, Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Nixon. Senator Sparkman, will you 
comment on his question? 


Senator Sparkman: Yes, first I 
want to comment on the question 
about bombing the air bases in 
Manchuria. I would like to read to 
you what Lt. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer, who is commander of 
Far East Air Forces, said, and 


this is given in the U. S. Nea 
He said our ground forces haves 
had the greatest immunity from 
air attack that any army has ever 
had in the history of modern war 
fare. Now let me tell you some-i 
thing. There hasn’t been—I thi 
I’m correct in this statement 
there hasn’t been a single enemy 
bomb dropped on our troops. 
Korea. We talk about sanctuaries 
in Manchuria. Don’t we have some 


we have had this great immunity 
from air attack. He says the fir 
surprise air attack might cause 
great many casualties in our fron 
lines and that General Ridgway is) 
conscious of that fact. Why should) 
we invite their air force to come 
over—an air force that is mu 
greater than ours? 


Now with reference to Formos: 
He says that the Seventh Fleet is 
giving protection to the Co 
munists. 1 want to tell you th 
it’s giving protection to the 
Nationalists on Formosa, and is 
guaranteeing them against attack 
from the Chinese mainland, as wel 
as the other. In other words, it’s 
neutralizing. Everybody knows, and 
I think Senator Nixon will admit 
that the Nationalist forces of 
Formosa can’t begin to land on the 
Chinese mainland unless the United 
States Navy takes them over, pro 
tects them with our air force, and 
then supports them with supplies 
after they're there. (Applause.; 
When General MacArthur made 
his speech to Congress and ins 
cluded that point, he said that we 
would have to support them 
logistically. That means we've got 
to stay right with them, and when 
we take them and put them on 
the mainland, we’re in war on the 
Chinese mainland, and don’t make 


pe 


/ mistake about it. Instead of the 
var being over quickly in Korea, 
ve would be hopelessly mired 
down in that great land that has 
wwallowed so many armies at a 
ime when we are not ready for it. 


We're not prepared to that extent. 


| Senator Nixon: I know that you 
vant to get on with the ques- 
fens from the audience, but I 
‘an’t let that one go by, my friend 
iohn Sparkman. First of all, as 
lar as the Air Force is concerned, 
senator Sparkman has made the 
issumption that the air force that 
vould come into battle would be 
be Russian Air Force. There is no 
uch assumption that that would 
ye the case. There is no assump- 
ion that that would not be the 
dase. But the point is now that 
* far as the air superiority is 
encerned, we have superiority in 
he air in Korea and would have 
ft over the Chinese Communists 
who are engaging in the war 
gainst us at the present time in 
<orea. That’s point one. 

‘Turning to Formosa, the situa- 
ion very briefly is this. The sug- 


gestion is made, as I anticipated 
it would be, that we wouldn’t be 
able to land, or that the Formosans 
would not be able to land men 
on the Chinese Communist coast. 
But to get back to the point that 
I made orginally, that if we used 
our Seventh Fleet, as Senator 
Sparkman suggested, we should 
continue to do so for the purpose 
of protecting Formosa from attack 
by the Chinese Communists. But if 
we announced to the world that 
we were no longer going to 
keep the Chinese Nationalists from 
conducting their limited blockade 
of the coast of China, from making 
the commando raids which they 
were making on the coast of China 
before we moved in, and from also 
bombing the Chinese Communist 
coast which they were doing before 
we moved in, I say, let’s have that 
advantage, little though it is, be- 
cause that will be sufficient ad- 
vantage to require the Chinese 
Communists to move back to South 
China the very troops that they 
were able to move away when our 
Seventh Fleet moved in and gave 
them protection from those raids. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now I think it is 
me to take some questions from 
1e audience. : 

Man: Senator Nixon, why has 
1e Administration suppressed the 
Yedemeyer Report for three years? 


Senator Nixon: Well, let me 
ay that that’s a very pertinent 
uestion, because just today I 


oted in the papers that at long 
ist the Wedemeyer Report on 
‘orea was made public. And we 
nd the reason why it was sup- 
ressed. Why? Because it seems 
at General Wedemeyer, back in 
947-three years ago—warned 


that Korea would be the subject 
of an invasion, that it was neces- 
sary for the United States there- 
fore to give it military aid if we 
were going to be able to stop that 
invasion. You can well understand 
why such a report was not pub- 
lished before the elections last 
year. There are various reasons 
that can be given, but I think the 
major reasons for its failure to be 
published were political in charac- 
ter. I belive that certain docu- 
ments, of course, must be kept on 
a security basis from the people, 
when they would give away infor- 


mation that would be of benefit 
to the enemy; but when the security 
involved is not the security of the 
Nation but the political security 
of an Administration in power, 
then the public is entitled to know 
what’s in those reports. (Applause ) 


Mr. Sparkman: Yd just like 
to say that regardless of what 
my friend Senator Nixon or any- 
body else says as to why the 
Wedemeyer Report was not made 
public, this reason has been stated 
heretofore. General Marshall 
stated that he himself personally 
suppressed the Wedemeyer Report, 
and we have been told why it 
‘was suppressed, and it was because 
the recommendations contained in 
that report provided for placing 
Manchuria under a five-powet com- 
mittee including Soviet Russia, 
and it was not acceptable to 
Chiang Kai-shek and the National- 
ists of China. 

Now, where’s any politics in 
that, except that it was recom- 
mending that Soviet Russia be 
given a yoice in the control of 
Manchuria when we were contend- 
ing that it belonged to Nationalist 
China ? 


Senator Nixon: My answer is 
very quick. Who has Manchuria 
today? Communist China. 


Senator Sparkman, That’s true, 
Communist China. But Russia 
doesn’t have it. (Cries of dissent.) 


Man: Senator Sparkman, the 
world knows Russia to be the in- 
stigator of aggression in Korea, 
rather than China. Why the kid- 
glove, mealy-mouthed attitude to- 
ward Russia by the Administra- 
tion? 

Senator Sparkman: Yes, I agree 
with you that the world knows 
that Russia is the instigator. I 
don’t know of any mealy-mouthed 
attitude that the Administration 


-stated—well, go back and read the 


10 


1 


has had toward Russia. It has been 


records. Go back and read the 
very speeches that have been made 
in the United Nations. Go back 
and read the speeches that Presi- 
dent Truman has delivered to 


Congress. Go back and read all | 
of the Administration’s speeches 4 
that you want to. Upon what have 


we based this mobilization pro-) 
gram? Haven’t we declared to the 
world, starting with the Greek- 
Turkish program, that we were 
on the move to contain com-— 
munism, and haven’t we been 
working in that direction? What 
was the Marshall Plan? What’s 
been the North Atlantic Pact, and 
the Arms Implementation Pact, 
and the movement of troops to 
Europe? What about all those 


things that have been done? Do | 


you call that mealy-mouthed action 
toward Russia? Why are we spend- 


ing 76 billion dollars this year? 


What are we getting ready for? 
Has anybody failed to see what 
we are preparing for? I wish I 
knew your definition of mealy- 
mouthed words and actions. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Senator Nixon: Well, let me say 
something in all fairness to Senator 
Sparkman and to the Administra- 
tion. I agree that the policy which 
the Administration, the State De- 
partment — the .bipartisan foreign 
policy, as it is called—have de- 
veloped since World War II to 
stop communism in Europe has 
been successful. It’s a policy which 
has the support of the great 
majority of the American people, 
and the very items which John 
Sparkman has mentioned—I think 
he ‘will recognize—I also have 
supported. I do think that in all 
fairness we should recognize those 
instances in which the Administra- 
tion has adopted a policy which is_ 
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it, and I hand it to them in 
it instance, 
As far as the policy in Asia is’ 
acerned, however, I submit that 
_made an error. That’s what we 
» talking about here this eve- 
ag. While at the very same time 
it we were adopting a policy of 
pping communism in Europe, 
/were adopting a policy which 
Asia, whatever we say about 
‘t policy, resulted in the loss 
590,000,000 people to, the Com- 
nists. And it is because I want 
get the same kind of policy in 
ia, the same kind of a realistic 
icy of stopping communism in 
ia that we have in Europe today 
ts because of that that I think 
t we have to, above everything 
>, develop a program, a program 
ich will win the war in Korea, 
ause no greater blow for free- 
# could be struck in Asia and 
the world than for us to inflict 
vilitary defeat upon the Chinese 
mmunists in Korea. 
ian: Senator Sparkman, the 
zed Nations are waging a war 
ist communism in Korea. Why 
2, as a member of the United 
ions, is Great Britain sending 
tegic materials to Red China? 
enator Sparkman: I want to 
ce a very positive statement. 
at Britain is not sending any 
tegic materials to Red China, 
she hasn’t for some time. 
ck the records. 
ady: Senator Nixon, judging 
1 our former experience with 
ung, what may we expect if 
support him again? 
nator Nixon: Before I answer 
question, I want to comment 
he answer that John Sparkman 
. He may not have seen the 
rs this morning. I quote from 
AP dispatch from London: 
tish exports to Red China’— 
is not to Hong Kong—“top 
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a million a month.” Included in 
those British exports for the last 
three months were the following 
items: iron and steel manufactures, 
vehicles, including locomotives, 
ships and aircraft, electrical goods 
and apparatus, chemicals, drugs 
and dyes. Those are strategic mate- 
rials in my book, and I think that 
all goods, all shipments to Red 
China which in any way would 
help them wage the war in Korea 
against us should be stopped, and 
the British should codperate in 
stopping their shipments even if it 
costs some of their businessmen a 
profit. (Applause.) 

Now the question is a very good 
one. We helped Chiang before in 
China, and Chiang was driven 
from the mainland. The question 
is, why should we now help him 
in Formosa, because the same thing 
might happen and it wouldn’t do 
any good. I think that in this in- 
stance you will find that Senator 
Sparkman and I would give the 
same answer. The Administration 
at long last has come to the con- 
clusion that we should help the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. 
I agree that we should help them 
as well. The only difference that 
Senator Sparkman and I have is in 
this respect. I say that we should 
help them not only for the pur- 
pose of allowing them to defend — 
themselves, but that we should 
also remove whatever restrictions 
there are that presently exist which 
keep»them from mounting any kind 
of offensive — whatever offensive 
that might be—upon the Chinese 
mainland. 

Senator Sparkman: Vd like to 
add just this word, not differing 
materially with what Richard 
Nixon has said, but a great many 
people don’t realize that we have 
helped the Nationalist Chinese 
continuously since the end of the 


war—-not as much as we did while 
the war was going on, but we have 
given them more than two billion 
dollars’ worth of supplies and 
munitions and materials since the 
end of the war. 


Lady: Senator Nixon, who is in 
a better position to judge how to 
end the war—the military at the 
front, or the civil authorities at 
home? 


Senator Nixon: Well, I think 
that in analyzing that question it’s 
a little more difficult than would 
appear on its face. Generally 
speaking, it’s the business of our 
State Department to keep us out 
of war. It’s the business of our 
military to win the wars, once the 
State Department fails to keep us 
out of one. Now at the present 
time, we are in a war in Korea. 
It seems to me that the advice 
that we should take at this time 
primarily should come from our 
military leaders, if the purpose of 
our policy there is to win the 
wart. There is a mixed political 
question, I will admit—a political 
question because whatever happens 
in Korea is going to affect our 
relationships with the other United 
Nations. But after considering all 
the items that are involved, it 
seems to me that if we can develop 
a policy, a policy recommended 
by our military leaders, of taking 
the steps which would win the 
war in Korea, that that would be 
good not only for the United 
States, but it would also be good 
for our allies in Europe and the 
rest of the world. 


Sen. Sparkman: May I say that 
I am in complete agreement with 


that statement. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I 
congratulate you both. 

Man; Senator Sparkman, is our 


State Department being influenced 


ings with the Korean peer 


Sen. Sparkman: Well, of courses, 
England is one of the United Nas 
tions that is participating. England} 
has 18,000 troops in Korea. To| 
the extent that she is one of the 
member nations participating, 
course, we must say that we are 
bound to be influenced. Just as we 
are influenced, I suppose, by Turkey. 
Turkey has 5,000 men. Of 
Canada. By the way, while we are 
talking about the participation of 
some of our allies, V’ll have te 
tell you something. Little Canada 
has 10,000 men in Korea, every) 
one of whom is a volunteer fot 
service in Korea. We might think 
of that. (Applause) 

Lady: Senator Nixon, why is 
so little attention given to economic 
problems in Asia? This surely 
is fundamental for the settling o 
any wat. 


Sen. Nixon: Well, the question, 
of course, hits one of the most 
vulnerable spots in our policy all 
over the world, and that’s this? 
We necessarily at the present time 
are placing emphasis primaril 
upon military strength and the 
necessity for defending ourselves 
against a rank act of aggression i 
Korea. I, however, will be the 
first to recognize, as I am sure 
Senator Sparkman will be, that 
from a long-range standpoint you're 
not going to have real peace, 
you’re not going to have real 
security in the world until we 
begin to win the struggle that’s 
going on throughout the world 
today for the minds and for the 
hearts and for the souls of men. 
And we’re going to win that strug 
gle—the free nations are going tc 
win it against the slave nations— 
as we continue to recognize the 
necessity for economic aid to the 
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dons of Europe to the extent of 
ability and the ability of the 
er free nations who are able 
participate in such aid, and 
momic aid, also, to those areas 
Asia. Because I think all of 
have recognized, certainly in 
Congress and in the Senate of 
United States, that one of those 
ms which feeds communism is 
ymomic distress. Remove that 
ise, and there isn’t any question 
t the Communists will have a 
ch tougher time in coming to 
wer in the nations where they 
attempting to come to power. 
Man: Senator Sparkman, do 
1 believe we can end the war 
Asia by continuing on a defen- 
e basis? 

sen. Sparkman: No, I don’t con- 
er that we are continuing on a 
ensive basis. I don’t believe 
t our boys who .are fighting 
se there think of it as being 
ensive. We’re running an of- 
sive and running it steadily. I 


hope we can end the war. But 
I do want to say this, that the 
important thing for us to watch 
for is that we not be involved 
in an all-out war in Asia at a 
time when we are not ready to 
fight a war there or anywhere 
else, and we never hoped to be 
involved in an all-out war there. 
If we've got to fight Russia, let’s 
fight it on a battleground of our 
own choosing and not in far-away 
Asia. 

Sen. Nixon: And Id just like 
to say at that point that as far as 
on a battleground of our own 
choosing is concerned, we did 
not choose the Korean battle- 
ground. We’ve lost 60,000 casual- 
ties there in the first nine months 
—more than we lost in the first 
year of World War II—and that’s 
why I say our policy must be one 
to end a war on a battleground 
that we did not choose, and end it 
as fast as we can, with victory, 
not appeasement. 
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“OR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


2 June 27—just two days after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea—'' America’s 
wn Meeting’? broadcast the first of a number of programs dealing with the 
idly changing situation in the Far East. Every major political and military 
icy was analyzed and discussed by outstanding spokesmen for each viewpoint, 
> entire series of broadcasts listed below provides an authoritative, timely, and 
rough background for a fuller understanding of this week's question, ‘“‘How 


We End the War in Asia?”’ 
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O. VOLUME 16 


What Does the Korean Inva- 
‘sion Mean to the U.S. and the 
U.N.2 Dr. Quincy Wright, 
Cong. Walter H. Judd. (June 
27.) This program was an 
-analysis of the situation as it 
appeared two days after the 
Korean invasion. 
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Will the Defense of Formosa 
Help Check Communism in 
Asia? Sen. William F. Knowl- 
and, Michael Straight. (Aug. 
29.) This vital question was 
discussed just two days after 
General MacArthur’s message 
to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, in which he stated that 
Formosa must not fall into 
the hands of the Communists. 


18. 


26. How Should the United Ne- 
tions Deal With Future Ag- 
gression? Abraham H. Feller, 
H. V. Kaltenborn. (October 
24.) At this time the UN 
forces were rapidly appreach- 
ing the Manchurian border, 
the fighting seemed almost at 
an end, and the speakers con- 
sidered, policies for a possible 
“next time.” 


30. What Should Be Our Policy in 
Asia Now? Harold R. Isaacs, 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault. 
(November 21.) Despite the 
optimistic outlook a month 
earlier, the Chinese Com- 
munists had now entered the 
war. Among other questions, 
the speakers discussed the pros 
and cons of bringing the 
Chinese Nationalists into the 
fighting. 
32. How Should We Meet the 
' Crisis in Korea? J. J. Singh, 
Erle Cocke, Jr., Rear Adm. 
Ellis M. Zacharias. (Dec. 5.) 
The Korean situation had sud- 
denly taken a turn for the 
worse. The UN troops were 
trapped by Chinese Commu- 
nists, evacuation was started, 
and the question of complete 
withdrawal was being dis- 
cussed. 


33. How Should the Free Natio 1! 
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Deal With Present Aggressio 
Sen. Wayne Morse, L. B. Pear- 
son. (December 12.) This dis- 
cussion, dealing with the pos: 
sibilities of negotiating 
settlement, was presented 
the very time the Chinese Com 
munist delegation was stating 


its demands before the UN. 


Can Air Power Defeat Mass 
Manpower? Maj. Alexandei 
P. de Seversky, Marshall An 
drews. (December 26.) This 
was the prelude to the “great 
Debate.” Should we defend 
ourselves on foreign shore 
with manpower, or at home 
with air power? The speake 
considered these alternatives 
in relation to our strategy in 
Korea. 


Can the UN Meet the Chal- 
lenge of the Present Crisis? 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, Sen. 
Homer E. Capehart. (Jan. 9.) 
The “great Debate” was tak 
ing shape as this progra 
dealt with the Hoover-Ken-)) 
nedy proposals for strong de- 
fense of the Western Hemi-) 
sphere versus the Administra-) 


tion’s policy of containing 
Communism throughout — th 
world. 


These Bulletins take on added importance in the light of the growing controversy 
on our Far Eastern policy, and are ‘‘must’’ reading for everyone who is vitally 
concerned about our present and future policy in Asia. 


Copies of all these programs may be ordered from Town Hali, New York ; 
New York, Issue number 37 is 15c. The preceding ones are 10c eet oN a 
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BACKGROUND QUESTIONS 


Will General MacArthur’s pro- 
posals lead to peace or war in 
the Far East? 


What should be our policy on: 

a. Recognition of Communist 
China? 

b. Admission of Communist 
China to the UN? 

_c. The status of Formosa? 

_d. The relative importance of 

Asia and Europe? 

_e. Including Communist China 

in preparing the Japanese 
peace treaty? 

Can we end or attempt to end 

the war on our own terms 

without considering the views 
of our Atlantic Pact’ and UN 
allies? 

What is our objective in 

Korea? 

a. Are our only alternatives 

either quitting Korea or 

waging full-scale war against 

Korean and Chinese Com- 

munists, or can our aims be 

accomplished through the 
present limited war? 

b. Can we end the war as 
long as the Chinese Com- 
munists are permitted to at- 
tack us in Korea without re- 
taliation from us in China 
itself? 

c. Should we bomb Manchurian 
bases? 

d. Would this shorten the war 
‘or bring Russia into the con- 
flict ? 

e. Is there any assurance that 
Russia will wot enter the war 


if we don’t bomb Man- 


churia? 
Should we negotiate a settle- 
ment with the North Koreans at 
the 38th Parallel? 
4. Should we make overtures 
to start negotiations, or 
should we wait for the North 
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Koreans and Chinese to make 
the first step? 

b. Would a 38th Parallel nego- 
tiation be a victory for the 
UN or for Communist 
China? 

c. If we consider negotiation at 
the 38th Parallel a successful 
conclusion to the UN police 
action, why did we not nego- 
tiate the first time we 
reached the Parallel, rather 
than continuing towards the 
Manchurian border? 

d. What should be our terms 
for negotiating? 

e. What. terms can we expect 
the Chinese Communists to 
offer? 

f. What compromises should 
we be prepared to make? 
g. Would negotiations end the 
war or merely postpone 

World War III? 


Should we permit the Chinese 
Nationalists to launch an attack 
on the Chinese mainland? 

a. Is the manpower, morale, 
and equipment of the 
Chinese Nationalists  suffi- 
cient to launch a successful 
attack? 

b. What would be the effect in 


Korea of diverting the 
Chinese Communists from 
that area? 


c. How would such an attack 
affect our allies in the UN? 

d. Would such an attack lend 
credence to the Russian 
propaganda claim that we 
are “warmongers?” 

e. Would such an attack help 
end the war in Asia or be 
the start of World War III? 

f. Would such an attack divert 
too much of our strength 
from Europe, enabling Rus- 
sia to overrun Europe? 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
“ARE YOU WORRIED ABOUT THE ATOMIC BOMB?” 
Program of April 24, 1951 


Speakers 


Dr. Lapp 


Governor Williams 


ae 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 
You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 
The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 
not later than Thursday following the program. 


cast as space allows. 


publish dny letters or comments received. 
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DEFENSE—WHOSE JOB? 


Our Defense Department . . 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff Should 
make it part of the defense program 
to defend the cities of the United 
States in case of atom bomb attack. 
They should do it all—Mkrs. 
ARTHUR ELLINGSwoRTH, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


We can be protected from air 
and other external attacks : 
by the military . . . Civil defense 
is no good, excepting as an oppor- 
tunity for politicians to provide 
high and well-paid offices for their 
friends.—R. E. ‘'CrowLry, Santa 
Ana, California. 


One method of protection 
against the atom bomb was not 
considered, namely, to have every 
important center in the U. S. 
guarded by a squadron of inter- 
ceptor planes constantly ready for 
action. This would not only be 
a means of defending the cities, 
but would give the people con- 
fidence.—ERNEST M. QUITTMEYER, 
Hartford, Conn. 


WHAT TO DO 


None of the speakers... 
(explained) what is meant by 
civil defense; how we put it into 
effect; or what, how, where, and 
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Dr. Likert 


It is understood that we may 


when we do something.—JosEPH 
E. SmirH, Lakewood, Ohio. 


: 


[The offices of civil defense in 
every city are anxious for volunteer 
workers, and will give them full 
instructions. Information on what 
to do in case of atomic attack i 
also included in the reference mat- 
erials listed in the April 24 Tow 
Meeting Bull etin.—Ed.] 


DESPERATE SITUATION 


If the situation is so desperate, 
why are we wasting billions (o 
dollars) and our soldiers in Asi 
and not defending our country? 

. Is not Herbert Hoover correct, 
then, in his plan to defend Amer- 
ica?—G. E. G. Smiru, Flint, Mich. 


APATHY 


ical. I think that 
if the hombs are used, there isn’t 
much hope either for survival of 
the average citizen or of civiliza 
tion going on in such a viciou 
state of international affairs. On 
bomb might do comparativel 
little harm, but the threat of bomb 
would do much to: annihilate al 
we value most in free society.— 
Beutan S. JENNEss, Palo, Alto, 
Calif. 


